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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, April, 1898. 



AMERICA AND AMERICAN. 

The people of the United States call the 
United States America, and call themselves 
distinctively Americans. There is a notion in 
the minds of some, and probably in the minds 
of many, that the prevalence of this usage is 
more or less recent, and that the usage itself 
is an outcome of our national arrogance, — a 
concentrated extract of the bitter principle of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show that 
the use of America and of American stated 
above is not restricted to the people of the 
United States, and that a similar use of 
America and of American was current here, 
and in England, before our national indepen- 
dence. 

I. 

English literature abounds in examples ; 
Indeed, the use is so common, both in English 
speech and in English writing, that one would 
say it is just as prevalent in England as in the 
United States, if the true-born Englishman 
were not in the habit of venting his spleen in 
Yankee, Yankeeland, Yankeedom and Yankce- 
doodledom. 

" Naturally enough, the flurry of excitement 
over the Cameron resolution at Washington 
has led to talk about the relative naval 
strength of Spain and the United States. . . 
In mere number of keels afloat Spain is in- 
deed far ahead, for she counts fifty-eight as 
against America's forty-two, but the superi- 
ority is wholly fictitious." — Saturday Review, 
December 26, 1896, p. 661. 

"The people of America are still of the 
opinion which Albert Gallatin expressed when 
he assured the French Minister in 1809 that ' if 
Cuba were offered as a gift we would not 
accept it.' "—Ibid., p. 664. 

"The Spaniards are not satisfied with al- 
liance, and it is doubtful if Cubans are pre- 
pared to give them more. Their leaders, 
especially those resident in America, who still 
hope for independence, say that if the Execu- 
tive remains Spanish, it will remain tyranni- 
cal." — Spectator, January 2, 1897, p. 5. 

"... the American Republic was not estab- 
lished and saved at the cost of a million lives 
and a thousand million sterling in order that it 



might produce Vanderbilts in crops." — Ibid., 
October 31, 1896, p. 579. 

" In Australia and Canada the hotels are 
very similar to those of America." — Earl of 
Meath, "A Britisher's Impressions of America 
and Australia," in Nineteenth Century, March, 
1893. 

"Canadian Jingoism — safe, as it believes, 
underthe aegis of Great Britain — holds language 
to the Americans very different from the lan- 
guage which is held in England, and upon 
every occurrence of friction lets them know 
that Great Britain has her ironclads ready 
to bombard New York." — Goldwin Smith, 
"American Anglophobia," in Saturday Re- 
view, February 22, 1896, p. 191. 

" But though the [Venezuelan] boundary 
question is in itself of no very great importance, 
the same cannot be said of the episode of 
American intervention, . . . ." — Sidney Low, 
" The Olney Doctrine and America's New 
Foreign Policy," in Nineteenth Century, De- 
cember, 1896, p. 850. 

"If we have recognized the American claim 
to determine this dispute, without the invita- 
tion of one disputant, and over the head of the 
other, it is an admission of the political he- 
gemony of the United States in the two Amer- 
icas." — Ibid., pp. 854-5. 

There is a reminder here of the several 
senses in which America is used : 1. the Con- 
tinent, 2. either North or South America, 3. 
The United States. In the next quotation, the 
transition from American in one sense to 
American in another sense is quite familiar. 

"Altogether, the outlook in the United 
States_ is discouraging ; and, naturally, Euro- 
pean investors are keeping aloof from the 
American department. In the South Ameri- 
can department there is also little doing," 
in Speaker, London, April 4, 1896, p. 361. 
"Finance." 

" The more the Americans commit the se- 
lection of their everyday judges to popular 
suffrage, the more they cling to the paramount 
authority, dignity, and independence of the 
Supreme Court."— G. W. Steevens, "The 
Presidential Election as I saw it," in Black- 
tvood's Magazine, December, 1896. 

"The Americans, when they choose a Pres- 
ident or Secretary of State, or any functionary 
from whom they require wise action, do not 
select these famous speechmakers." — James 
Anthony Froude, The English in the West 
Indies, New York, 1888, p. 15. 

"... he was accustomed to attribute his 
want of a liberal education to the social ruin 
brought upon his family by the American Civil 
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War, . . . "—Anthony Hope, A Man of Mark, 
ch. i. 

" The officers of the Aureataland Army 
were a very mixed lot — two or three Spanish 
Americans, three or four Brazilians, and the 
balance Americans of the type their country- 
men are least proud of." — Ibid., ch. iv. 

"The American war, by its interference 
with the supply of cotton, reduced Lancashire 
to distress ; while the fitting out of piratical 
cruisers in English harbours in the name of 
the Southern Confederation gave America 
just grounds for an irritation which was only 
allayed at a far later time."— J. R. Green, A 
Short History of the English People, London, 
1894, vol. iv., p. 1847. 

" So I have gone to the Rocky Mountains 
for the, New World Murdstone, ... I have not 
assailed, in the least, the civilization of Amer- 
ica in those northern, middle, and southwest- 
ern states, to which Americans have a right to 
refer us when we seek to know their civiliza- 
tion, . . . " — Matthew Arnold, " A Word about 
America," in Civilization in the United States, 
Boston, DeWolfe, Fiske& Co., p. 98. 

There is the same use of America and 
American as the foregoing in the English 
colonies and among the English residents of 
foreign lands. 

"The feeling of America towards England, 
in its cordiality as in its resentment, strongly 
resembles that between close relations. It 
passes easily and quickly from one mood to 
another, with the suggestion always that the 
feeling of goodwill is the permanent and un- 
derlying one. The fact that, just after the 
fulminations against England contained in 
President Cleveland's message applying the 
Monroe doctrine, the American Government 
appealed to England to protect the interests 
of American citizens in the Transvaal, tended 
to suggest that the Presidential menace was 
not nearly so serious as it at first appeared." — 
Sydney [Australia] Morning Herald, June 

4. 1897- , J . 

" Miss Brusard s pronounced American ac- 
cent altogether detracted from her perform- 
ance." — Natal Critic, March 27, 1897, pp. 
153-4. 

"American Book Store, 361 West Street, 
Durban. — Look out for Carroll's grand May 
drawing. — Furniture, Jewelry, Bicycles. — Five 
thousand Tickets at 2s. 6d. each, — One hun- 
dred prizes, none under £ 1 value." — Adver- 
tisement, ibid., p. 1. 

"The British and American general Arbi- 
tration treaty will be signed at Washington to- 
day." — Weekly Press, Pretoria, South-African 
Republic, January 16, 1897. 

" Kid McCoy seems to have arrived in 
Yankeeland surrounded by a halo of glory. 
This is mainly because his countrymen now 



look to him as their sole remaining hope to 
bring back the championship to America, and 
that is where Corbett's bad luck has done 
McCoy a big good turn. I think there were 
very few of us here who sufficiently appreciated 
the young American pugilist's merits when he 
was a stranger within our gates." — Standard 
and Diggers' News, Johannesburg, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa, May 29, 1897, p. 12. 

" A feature of the business on the [London] 
Stock Exchange on Wednesday was the buoy- 
ancy of Home Railways, several stocks closing 
from one to two points better. Americans 
and Canadians were inactive, and Foreign 
Government Bonds moved irregularly." — 
Ibid., 1897 (London Telegram), p. 19. 

Stalwart Canadians do not dislike at all a 
distinction between Canadians and Americans. 

"The attitude of Canadians toward their 
neighbours is not that of suppliants, but of 
people who are jointly interested v/ith Ameri- 
cans in the settlement of controversies which 
interfere with the general progress of civiliza- 
tion." — Globe, Toronto, November 11, 1897. 
"It [the Tenth Battalion of Royal Grenadiers of 
Canada] . . . did excellent service in the Fenian 
Raid of 1866, besides furnishing two companies 
for frontier duty to prevent raids by Southern 
sympathisers during the American Civil War." 
— Canadian Magazine, Toronto, July, 1897, 
pp. 225-6. 

"American visitors to this Colony [St. 
John's, Newfoundland] during last suninier were 
soon struck with the magnificent prospects 
which this offered of minimising the time oc- 
cupied in crossing the " herringpond." — Ibid, 
June, 1897, p. 121. 

" American and Canadian railways." — Ibid., 
p. 122. 

II. 

A similar use of the words corresponding to 

America and American is well established in 

French. 

■'Et ce Japonais, par parenthese, n'etait pas 
la moindre curiosite' de l'endroit. Apparte- 
nant a une excellente famille, fort instruit, 
parfaitenient bien 61ev6, il 6tait venu a New 
York s'occuper d'ltudes historiques et trou- 
vait tout simple de partager son temps entre les 
jouissances du travail intellectuel et le devoir 
de gagner sa vie. Contraste frappant, en 
pleine democratic, avec la repugnance qu'ont 
les Americains les plus pauvres pour l'6tat de 
domesticity, lequel, sonime toute, n'est bas 
que si l'on y apporte des sentimens vils et res- 
semble beaucoup a celuide tout autre fonction- 
naire." — Th. Bentzon, " Un Loti Americain — 
Charles Warren Stoddard," in Revue des 
Deux Mondes, December 1, 1896. 

" II [le general Braddock] exigea en outre 
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que tous les officiersameYicains reprissent leur 
rang; de simples soldats chaquc fois qu'nn 
officier anglais serait present a la t6tej des 
troupes."— Pierre de Coubertin, "La Forma- 
tion des Etats-Unis," in Nouvelle Revue, Jan- 
uary i, 1897. 

"Les coloniaux se pr^parerent a attaquer 
Louisbourg, le Gibraltar am&ricain. La for- 
teresse &ait situee dans l'tle du Cap-Breton. . . . 
A la paix d'Aix-la-Chapelle, Louisbourg fut 
rendu a la France ; ... La reddition de Louis- 
bourg fut vivement ressentie en Amenque. . ." 
— Ibid. 

It is noticeable that in the quotation above 
amirtcain is used in a sense inconsistent with 
that of Amirique. 

" Durant la guerre de secession, la jurispru- 
dence amencaine admit plus d'une fois que 
l'interposition d'un port neutreentre le port 
de partance et celui de destination finale ne 
peut 6tre prise en consideration, quand il est 
certain que cette destination est reserve© a 
l'ennemi." — Revue de Droit International, 
Bruxelles, Tome xxix, No. 1, p. 66. 

"En fait, le gouvernemerit amencain est 
deja intervenu mais d'une facon tout officeuse. 
Le message de M. Cleveland nous apprend 
que les Etats-Unis ont insists aupres du ca- 
binet de Madrid pour que celui-ci accorde une 
certaine autonomic aux Antilles, . . ." — "Revue 
Politique," in Independance Beige, December 
9, 1896. 

" D'AmeVique 1'auteur fait un retour sur 
l'Europe. Ici, dit-il, on comprend le Home- 
stead non comme un preservatif en temps de 
crise, maise comme un moyen de fixer le pay- 
san sur le sol, ce qui n'entre pas dans l'esprit 
am£ricain, parcequ'il n'y a pas a proprement 
parler de paysans aux Etats-Unis." — E. Levas- 
seur, V Agriculture aux Etats-Unis, Paris, 
1894, p. 467- . , . 

"Mon but en visitant les Etats-Unis et en y 
faisant un long sejour, £tait d'^tudier atten- 
tivement les institutions ameYicaines, . . ."— 
Auguste Carlier, Histoire du Peuple Amiri- 
cain-^ Etats-Unis — et de ses Rapports avec les 
Indiens, Paris, 1864, Tome i., p. 1. 

" II [John Harris] tenait ses_ cartes d'un air 
passablement distrait, baillait de temps en 
temps avec la candeur amencaine, ou sifflait 
Yankee Doodle, sans respect pour la com- 
pagnie." — Edmond About, La Roi des Mon- 
tagues, Paris, 1859, p. 38. 

" Le personnage le plus int^ressant de notre 
colonie e'tait sans contredit John Harris, 1'oncle 
maternel du petit Lobster. La premiere fois 
que j 'aiding avec cet Strange garcon, j'ai com- 
pris l'Ametfque. John est r\6 a Vandalia, dans 
l'lllinois. . . Ce qui est certain, e'est qu'a vingt- 
sept ans il ne compte que sur soi, ne s'attend 
qu'a soi, ne s'etonne de rien, ne croit rien 
impossible, . . . "Ibid., pp. 16-17. 



" Le hazard, le vrai, cette fois, m'avait place 1 
entre Suzanne et un Amencain dont je ne 
ferais pas mention . . . si le Yankee n'avait eu 
al'aile droite sa femme — un ange! . . . Ne 
t'es-tu pas demande" vingt fois comment ces 
AmeVicaines trouvent le temps d'apprendre 
tout ce qu'elles savent? . . . On dirait que 
toute leur vie s'est passee a voyager, a monter 
a cheval, a valser, a patiner, a flirter, car elles 
n'ont pas de rivales dans tous ces sports. Et 
puis, si Ton vient a causer seYieusement, voila 
qu'elles d^couvrent une instruction effrayante : 
1 histoire, la literature, la musique, la philoso- 
phic, quatre ou cinq langues." — L. de Tinseau, 
"La Belle Mine Kennedy de Baltimore," 
in Courrier dts Etats-Unis, July 26, 1896. 

Most interesting is the usage of the French 
Canadians, as noted in Mr. Sylva Clapin's 
Dictionnaire Canadien-Francaise, Montreal 
and Boston, 1894 : 

" Amerique, s. giog., on designe encore de 
ce nom, surtout dans nos campagnes, les 
Etats-Unis, de m6me qu'il est entendu qu'un 
Yankee doit necessairement s'appeler un 
" Ame>icain." Le peuple n'admet pas, en 
quelque sorte, que le Canada soit situe' en 
Amenque, et l'on dirait, en vente\ que notre 
longue suj6tion coloniale a eu pour enet direct 
de nous amener a considerer le Canadien 
comme un intrus, ne poss£dant aucun droit 
dans la distribution de 1'heritage de cet im- 
mense continent.— Aller en, Amenque : — Em- 
igrer, passer aux Etats-Unis. 

"Cannuck, s. m., pron. canoque. — Nom d6- 
risoire donn^ par les Am^ricains aux Cana- 
diens en general, et en particulier aux Cana- 
diens frangais. Les Canadiens anglais font 
aussi frequemment usage de ce surnom, en 
parlant de leur 'freres' d'origine francaise." 
Ibid. 

III. 

In Italian there is a similar usage. 

" II signor MacKinley ha diretto un mes- 
saggio al Senato, e gli propone di stanziare in 
bilanciola somma di cinquantamUa dollari, 
per venire in aiuto dei cittadini americani 
residenti a Cuba, che soflfrono la fame in 
seguito alle ruine dell' ultima insurrezione. . . 
A Madrid hanno veduto la cosa di mal occhio 
e se ne sono lagnati col ministro d'America." — 
" Rassegna Politica," in Nuova Antologia, 
Rome, June 1, 1897, p. 551. 

"II piu rigido protezionismo impera oggi 
nella Republica, e ne sono danneggiate prin- 
cipalmentel'Inghilterra, laGermaniael'Italia. 
Ma contro questo malanno non v'6 davvero 
difesa alcuna, giacchfe la sola che si potrebbe 
adottare, quella d'una tariffa com une europea 
altissima contro i prodotti americani, non pud 
condurre a nulla, poco importando agli Stati 
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Uriiti di esportare i loro prodotti in Europa. 
Gli Americani sono convinti che il loro e il 
primo paese del mondo, che non lia bisogno 
di alcuno, e che tutti hanno bisogno di esso. ' ' — 
"Rassegna Politica," in Nnova Antologia, 
R6me, April 16, 1897. 

"... invano i giornali finanziari americani 
tentano di ribattere le fagioni e di fugare i 
tirriori dei loro confratelli inglesi, asseverando 
che l'agitazione degli argentisti e quasi del 
tutto caduto, che le condizioni del Tesoro son 
bubne e che 1'esportazioni d'oro son piccole e 
cesseranno presto. . ." — Kiforma Sociale, 
Turin, 1895, pp. 398-9. 

"... corrispondenza . . . scambiatasi fra 
quest' ultimo [Segretario di Stato Olney], il 
Governo Venezuelano e il ministro americano 
nel Venezuele. . ."—Progresso, July 16, 1896. 

" I tanti stimoli che ha 1' operalo americano 
a escogitare,nuovi processi industriali gio- 
varono alia divisione del lavoro, che agli Stati 
Uniti ha fatto progressi ancora piii importanti 
che in Inghilterra, e fu, si pud dire, grande- 
mente agevolata dal discritto sistema delle 
patenti." — Egisto Rossi, GH Stati Uniti e la 
Concorrenza Americana, Florence, 1884* pp. 
721-2. 

'Grazie a questo fatto e agli elementi nazionali 
piii che diversi, eterogenei, che compongono la 
Repubblica, la corruzione politica in America, 
per quanto grande fosse, si potrebbe sempre 
spiegare e sciisare, ma ci6 die non si spiega, 
ne si srusa, e che in Europa colle sue tradizioni 
cavaleresche ci sieno alcune nazioni non meno 
politicamente corrotte di quellaamericana."^ 
Ibid., p. xvii. ; 

IV. 
Jn Spanish, naturally, usage is unsettled and 
inconsistent ; but there is a tendency to con- 
form to the practice of other nations. In' the 
older and what, I suppose, would still be called 
the better sense, Amirica was that part of the 
new world that Spaniards had colonized ; 
americano pertained to . those regions col- 
lectively, or was a person of Spanish stock 
who lived in any of them. Such uses of Ami- 
rica and americano would not be inconsistent 
with distinctive names for certain parts of the 
colonized regions and for the colonists in them, 
nor with the occasional use of Amirica in a 
wider sense. Were Spaniards, and not Eng- 
lishmen, the chief commercial people of the 
world and the most excursive of its inhabi- 
tants, the words corresponding in other lan- 
guages to America and American would now 
have, in most parts of the world, the senses of 
Amirica and americano. But fate ruled other- 
wise, and these corresponding words in other 



languages became distinctive of a nation and 
people whose speech and institutions were 
mainly English. Some evidences of a tendency 
in Spanish regions to employ Amirica and 
americano as we employ America and Amer- 
ican, are given below. 

_ " Espana no pide cosa ninguna de AmeYica ; 
pide tan s61o que la dejen por complete en 
paz, y no ayuden las expediciones piratas 6 
tilibusteras que manchan los mares con las 
sombras de sus crimenes, y alimentan de in- 
fames combustibles extranjeros una insurrec- 
ci6n parricida."— Emilio Castelar, " Cronica 
Internacional," in Espana Moderna, Madrid, 
January, 1897. 

" HaMe" con lisura el mes pasado de mi 
juicio favorable sobre documento de un iii- 
teres tan grande como el discurso presidential 
americano."— Emilio Castelar. " Cr6nica In- 
ternacional," in Espana Moderna, Madrid, 
May, 1897. 

" Madrid, 19 de Julio.— El Duque de Tetuan, 
Ministro de Estado, declara que no ha recibido 
noticia alguna acerca de las gestiones que se 
dice liara el nuevo Ministro americano Mr. 
Woodford para obtener una indemnizaci6n por 
la muerte del dentista Ricardo Ruiz, ciudadano 
americano fallecido en la carcel de Guan- 
abacoa." — Las Novedades, Edicion Semanal, 
New York, July 22, 1897. 

" Carta de Madrid. —Madrid, 20 de Mayo de 
1896. Aunque las Camaras . . . no se nan con- 
stituido dehnitivamente todavia, empiezan a 
revelar la molestia que les produce la con- 
ducta incalificable de los cuerpos colegisla- 
dores americanos. . ." — Ibid., June 4, 1896. 

In the long letter from which some extracts 
are given below, americano is used inter- 
changeably with the much commoner norte- 
americano. 

" Caracas, 30 de diciembre de 1895." 
"... Hoy Cleveland es el hombre mas po- 
pular en Venezuela, y su nombre suenaen los 
labios del pueblo y en las columuas de 16s 
peri6dicos, al lado de los de Bolfvar, Wash- 
ington, Franklin y Monroe, apareciendo comb 
rodeado de nimbo de gloria, que adoran re- 
verentes los hijos de esta naci6n. Ser norte- 
americano hoy aqui, es tener abiertas las puer- 
tas de todos los corazones, como lo probaran 
varios incidentes relatados en el transcurso de 
esta carta. . . .—El Ministro americano recibi<5 
con mucha benevolencia a las setecientas d 
ochpcientas personas que pudierdn hallar 
cabida en la Legacibn, contestando con frases 
sencillas de agradecimiento un discurso que 
le dirigi6 en ingles el Sr. don Francisco 
Becerra, y haciendo alto elogio del progreso 
de Venezuela. . . — Tambien es digna del 
merito la ovaci6n de que file 1 objeto a su 
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llegada a la Guaira y Caracas el nuevo Secre- 
tano de la Legacidn Americana . . ." — Ibid., 
January 16, 1896. 

But by far the most important from every 
point of view are the examples cited below 
from a message by President Diaz, April 1, 
1896, to the Mexican Congress. Americano 
is employed in this passage, officially, by the 
head af the most powerful of the Spanish- 
American nations, in the same specific senses 
in which American is employed by the people 
of the United States. 

" Mensaje del Presidente Diaz." 

"... El Gobierno Americano preguntd si el 
de Mexico estaba dispuesto 6. declarar que los 
ciudadanos de aquel pais gozan en la Re- 
piiblica, en materia de propiedad literaria, 
derechos semejantes a los que tienen los me- 
xicanos; y habiendosele contestado que, en 
ese particular, con arreglo a nuestro Codigo 
Civil, los extranjeros estan identificados con 
los nacionales, el Presidente de aquel pais, 
tomando en consideracidn que existe la re- 
ciprocidad exigida por la ley de los Estados 
Unidos, expidio un decreto, fechado el 27 de 
Febrero, poniendo a los mexicanos en la 
misma condicidn de los americanos para el 
goce de tales derechos." — Ibid., Edition 
Diaria, April 9, 1896. 

One would get a wrong impression, however, 
if he thought that these quotations were typi- 
cal of Spanish and Spanish-American usage. 
They are not, but they show a tendency 
towards a concession. The honor of describ- 
ing us and ours is shared mostly by norte- 
americano, anglo-aviericano andyankee. Mr. 
Castelar (previously quoted), in a long rhap- 
sody on pan-iberismo printed in El Monitor 
Republica.no of Mexico, uses AmSrica and 
americano in various senses: 

". . . Importa poco, muy poco, que se hayan 
roto gran parte de los lazos politicos, de los 
lazos materiales que nos unian con Amenca. 
Los espafloles, en el mero hecho de ser es- 
panoles, somos esencialmente americanos; y 
los americanos, en el mero hecho de ser ame- 
ricanos, son esencialmente espanoles. 

"... la lengua, esa forma de la idea, ese 
verbo del alma : y todo esto es y sera, y no 
puede menos de ser eternamente espanol en 
America. 

" . . . Al mirar las Antillas, decia para mf : 
! como estas islas van apartandose del con- 
tinente americano y van propendiendo hacia 
el continente europeo ! 1 Por que 1 ? Porque 
estas islas son mediadoras necesarias, indis- 
pensables, entre el genio de Europa y el genio 



de America. Pero esto no pueden serlo sino 
con una condicidn esencial, con la condici&n 
de ser espafiolas perpetuamente. . . Todas 
las naciones que principalmente nan contribu- 
fdoa la transformacidn de Am6rica,tienen^islas 
en el mar de las Antillas, testigos de pasados 
esfuerzos, bases de futuras elaboraciones en el 
trabajo de la civilization. 

"... Ciego estara quien hoy no columbre 
una grande competencia de razas en America, 
una competencia secular entre la familia sajona 
y la familia hispanica de los americanos. 
Algunos publicistas hispano-americanos, poco 
previsores, cantan regocijados himnos al sini- 
estro lema de Amenca para los americanos, 
creyendo que comprenden los yankees en tal 
concepto a todos los nacidos en el nuevo 
mundo. Pues no hay tal. Esa corruptela in- 
troducida en las lenguas humanas de llamar a 
los yankees americanos por excelencia, indica 
bien claramente que cuando dicen Amenca 
para los americanos, quieren decir America 
para ellos. 

" . . . Y hay que recordar cdmo no se limita 
el ataque de los americanos unicamente a los 
territorios vecinos. Bajo su protection mam- 
fiesta, con su complicidad includable, Uevando 
reclutas de aquel suelo y hasta poniendo el 
pabelldn estrellado en el tope de sus naves 
piratas, los filibusteros ensangrentaron muchas 
veces nuestras naciones de Centro-AmeYica, y 
cometieron piraterias semejantes a las mas 
descaradas y mas violentas conquistas. 

"... La gente panamericana tiene aspira- 
ciones en el nuevo mundo parecidas a la que 
tiene la gente panslavista en el viejo. Y como 
la gente moscovita cree que no podra ejercer 
su anhelada universal dominacion sobre noso- 
tros, sino despues de haber entrado en Con- 
stantinople, la gente panamericana cree que 
no podra ejercer su anhelada dominacion so- 
bre los hispanoamericanos sino despues de 
haber entrado en Cuba. 



Passing now to the time of the American 
Revolution and to the troublous decade that 
preceded the outbreak of hostilities, we find 
America and American used in England and 
in the English colonies here in senses similar 
to those in which they are used now ; and it 
is especially noteworthy that the usage, at the 
very beginning of this period, on both sides of 
the ocean, is full-blown. 

" Parliaments run wild with loyalty, when 
America is to be enslaved or butchered. They 
rebel when their country is to be set free! " — 
Horace Walpole, Letter to Dr. Gem, April, 4, 
1776. — The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, edited by Peter Cunningham, Lon- 
don, 1857-9, vol. iv, p. 322. 
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" We were alarmed on Sunday with an ac- 
count of Bristol being in flames, and of several 
attempts to fire that city and Portsmouth. It 
turns out almost nothing at all, and not above 
the pitch of insurers. There was a silly story 
of two new invented engines for firing being 
found in the lodgings of the supposed in- 
cendiary, together with an account of the St. 
Barthelemi and Dr. Price's pamphlet for the 
Americans." — Horace Walpole, Letter to Sir 
Horace Mann. January 24, 1777. — Ibid., vol. 
vi. p. 408. 

Note to the same by Wright: ' 'This celebrated 
pamphlet was entitled ' Observations on the 
Nature of Civil Liberty, the Principles of Gov- 
ernment, and the Justice and Policy of the War 
with America.' It was circulated with pro- 
fusion, and, for writing it, the Common Council 
of London voted the Doctor their thanks, and 
presented him with the freedom of the City in 
a gold box. ... It was repeatedly quoted in 
both Houses." 

[November] " the 23 [1775] ... we had not 
ben a bed long when our captain came to us 
and ordered us all to Lye upon our arms by 
order of General Washington Lesemo of the 
American Army incampt at cambridg and rox- 
bury and other places." — Saml Haws, Jour- 
nal. — The Military Journals of two Private 
Soldiers, Poughkeepsie, 1855, p. 82. 

" At night some of our brave heroick Amer- 
icans went Past the Enemys Brest Work at 
Bunker hill . . ."—Ibid., [January] the 8th 
[1776], p. 87. 

" Extracts from the Votes and Proceedings 
of the American Continental Congress, Held 
at Philadelphia on the 5th of September, 1774. 
Containing The Bill of Rights, a List of Griev- 
ances, Occasional Resolves, the Association, 
an Address to the People of Great Britain, 
and a Memorial to the Inhabitants of the 
British American Colonies. — Published by or- 
der of the Congress. Philadelphia. Printed 
by William and Thomas Bradford, October 
27th, 1774."— Title Page. 

" Friday, October 14, 1774. — The Congress 
came into the following Resolutions. — 

" Whereas, since the close of the last war, 
the British parliament claiming a power of 
right to bind the people of America, by statute 
in all cases whatsoever " [etc.]. — Ibid., p. 1. 

"All which statutes are impolitic, unjust, and 
cruel, as well as unconstitutional, and most 
dangerous and destructive of American rights." 
—Ibid., p. 2. 

"... The several acts . . . are subversive of 
American rights."— Ibid., p. 7. 

The barring out of Canada from America 
in the next passage is startling. 

" Statutes have been passed . . . for erecting 
in a neighbouring Province, acquired by the 
joint Arms of Great Britain and America, a 
Despotism dangerous to our very Existence : 



and for quartering Soldiers upon the Cole 
in Time of Profound Peace. — "The Dec 



lonists 
Declara- 
tion by the Representatives of the United 
Colonies of North America, now met in 
General Congress at Philadelphia, setting forth 
the Causes and Necessity of taking up Arms." 
—London, 1775, pp. 4-5. 

The colonists, I think, in supporting with 
arms the Declaration of Independence, under- 
stood "the united States of America " to be 
the States constituting America. That mean- 
ing would be consonant with the sense of of 
in such phrases, aud with their understanding 
of America. 

" In Congress, July 4, 1776. The unanimous 
Declaration of the Thirteen United States of 
America." — Title of the Declaration as en- 
grossed. — " . . . We therefore the Representa- 
tives of the united States of America, in Gen- 
eral Congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do in the Name and by the 
authority of the good People of these Colo- 
nies," [etc.]. — From the photographic repro- 
duction, by Mr. A. G. Gedney, of the original 
parchment in the Library of the Department 
of State. — Lenox Library, New York" 

"There has been nothing of note in Parlia- 
ment but one slight day on the American 
taxes, which, Charles Townshend supporting, 
received a pretty heavy thump from Barri, 
who is the present Pitt. . . ." — Horace Wal- 
pole, Letter to the Earl of Hertford, Feb'y 12, 
1765. — L. c, vol.iv, p. 322. 

"The bill laying a stamp duty in America, 
passed in March, 1765. The following was 
printed at the time as part of the Debates on 
the bill : " — " A collection of Interesting, Au- 
thentic Papers, relative to the Dispute between 
Great Britain and America," London, 1777. 

" Howeversuperior to me, in general knowl- 
edge and experience, any one here may be, 
yet 1 claim to know more of America, having 
seen and been more conversant in that country. 
The people there are as truly loyal, I believe, 
as any subjects the King has ; but a people 
jealous of their liberties, and who will vindi- 
cate them if they should be violated," — Reply 
of Colonel Barr6 to Mr. Grenville, ibid., p. 5. 

"That this Kingdom has the sovereign, the 
supreme legislative power over America, is 
granted. . . When I proposed to tax America 
I asked the House if any gentleman would ob- 
ject to the right ; I repeatedly asked it, and no 
man would attempt to deny it. Protection and 
obedience are reciprocal. Great Britain pro- 
tects America ; America is bound to yield 
obedience. If not, tell me when the Ameri- 
cans were emancipated." — George Grenville 
in the same debate on the American Stamp 
Act, ibid., p. 74. 
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"When the resolution was taken in this 
House to tax America, I was ill in bed." — Pitt 
on the American Stamp Act, January 14, 1766, 
ibid., p. 71. 

I will conclude these quotations with those 
words of Pitt that used to be so dear to American 
school boys who "spoke pieces" — especially 
to those that selected oratorical prose : 

"My Lords you cannot conquer America. . . 
If I were an American, as I am an English- 
man, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would lay down my arms, 
never, never, never." — Debate (Nov. 18, 1777) 
in the Lords. — "Speeches of the Earl of Chat- 
ham (London, 1848), pp. 150-1. 

The earliest examples of the usage under 
consideration cited in this paper are from the 
debates on the American Stamp Act, 1765. 
But even then the usage, both in England and 
in- the colonies, was as common, relatively, 
as it is now. How did it originate?— In con- 
venience, I conjecture. It probably began in 
England. Englishmen, when speaking of the 
English colonists on the continent of America 
collectively, would be likely to call them 
Americans. It would be a natural transi- 
tion, by and by, to call their region of the 
world America. Spaniards had a similar way 
of expressing themselves when they spoke 
of their colonists and the places where they 
lived. The usage would probably become 
common in England before it became common 
among the English colonists. Some feeling 
of estrangement from their old home would 
need to grow up among the colonists before 
the usage would be prevalent among them, — a 
sense of common interests and of a common 
country far from England. And when that 
sense became distinct, there was no other con- 
venient way in which the colonists, as a peo- 
ple, could express their identity than by call- 
ing themselves Americans, and their country 
America. Perhaps, too, after the acquisition 
of Canada, America — their America — began 
to mean by anticipation all North America. 

R. O. Williams. 
New York City. 



• MO J? TE CA VAL ' IN THE ENGLISH 

FAUSTBOOK. 
Those who have read the account of Faustus' 
' airy ' travels through nearly all the countries 



of the world on Mephisto as a ' flying horse, 
will doubtless remember the incidents of the 
stay of this worthy couple at- the Pope's palace 
in Rome. Various tricks had already been 
played on the Pope and "his company" by 
the invisible conjurors " when the latter mess 
came to the pope's board," and Faustus, by 
way of finale, 

" laid hands thereon, saying This is mine, and 
so he took both dish and meat, and flew into 
the Capitol or Campadolia, calling his spirit 
unto him, and said, Come let us be merry, for 
thou must fetch me some wine, and the cup 
that the pope drinks out of; and hereupon 
morte caval [the italics are mine], we will 
make good cheer in spight of the pope and 
all his fat abbey lubbers." 

Thus we read in Thorns, Early English 
Prose Romances, 1858, iii, p. 227. The words 
morte caval have never yet been explained, so 
far as I am aware. 

The German text, much less explicit, runs as 
follows : 

" Als aber die letzte Richten vnd kosten auff 
desz BapstsTisch kamen, vnd jn, D. Faustum, 
hungert, hub er, Faustus, seine Hand auff, als 
bald flogen jm Richten vnd Kosten, mit sampt 
der Schussel in die hand, vnd verschwand 
also damit, sampt seinem Geist, auff einen 
Berg zu Rom, Capitolium genannt, asse also 
mit Lust. Er schickte auch seinen Geist wider 
dahin, der must jm nur [read nun?] den 
besten Wein von desz Bapsts Tisch bringen, 
sampt den silbern Bechern vnd Kanten." 

It will be seen on a comparison that the 
English translator' has added the expression, 
which requires an explanation, for which there 
is no equivalent in the original. It will also 
have been noticed that the oratio indirecta 
of the latter has been changed into the oratio 
directa, which gives the translation a much 
more vivid character. 

What can be the meaning of morte caval f 
I had asked myself the question many a time, 
when, not very long ago, I had an opportunity 
of comparing the first edition (1592) of the 
Faustbook in the British Museum. There, on 
p. 36, 1 found what will presently turn out to be 
the true reading, monte canal. The following 
explanation was. suggested to me by a friend 
with whom I had occasion to correspond about 

t Whom I find referred to mora than once as a Mr. Gent. 
Is it not beyond doubt that P. F. Gent stands for P.— F.— , 
Gentleman ? 
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